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$i ON THE, 


LOVE oF GD. 


PART. I. 


RE PROOFS or PURE LOVE; 


H 8 diſintereſted virtue has 
been always that Prelate's 
favourite doctrine: the ſource: of 
his diſgraces, and of his glory. 
The key to all his principles, the 
great ſpring that gave motion to 
his heart, and what unravels his 
whole life. To give a juſt idea of 
his ſentiments on this doctrine is 
to paint him in the eſſential fea- 
ture. This is what I am going t 
do; and, as much as I can, in his 
. 
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own words, * His adverſaries ſay, 
that he has got this doctrine, only 
in the flights of his own beauti- 
ful imagination; and not at all 
in the ideas of pure reaſon. This 
is what obliges me to go back to 
- firſt principles. Firſt I ſhall de 
duce from theſe the proofs of this 
doctrine. Then I ſhall make it ap- 
pear, that it is the ſource of all 
noble ſentiments. Laſtly 1 ſhall 
ſhow, that it has been the idea of 
all the great philoſophers. In the 
ſecond part will be found the an- 16 
ſwers to all the objections. 
+1. The Sovereign Being knows 
himſelf, and loves himſelf. His 
love for himſelf is not a blind 


OOO; but an inli Shtned —— 11 
* The rin of this Aiſcourſe, let 


I The firſt proof from the idea of God. *Y 


THE LOVE OF GOD. ; 
cency founded on the view. of his 
own perfection. He loves all his 


creatures in proportion as they 


reſemble him more or leſs. The 
perfection of God is the primi- 
tive rule of his love for himſelf, 
and for all other beings. But the 
moſt perfect rule of finite wills, 
is, undoubtedly that of the infinite 


will. Conſequently, the univerſal 
law of all intelligences is, to love 
God for his own ſake; and, all 


things for his ſake. God does not 
act in this, as an arbitrary law- 
iwer; who might have given 
mother law to his creatures: 
is a neceſſary, unchangeable, e- 
ernal law; which flows from his 
nature; and from which he can 
iether exempt” himſelf, nor any 
aſonable being. 
22 
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we © Such 1s the greatneſs s off 
God, that he can create nothing I o 
but for himſelf. He has need off y 
nothing; but he defires all, be- I he 
cdauſe all is due to him. When hein 


creates, he but repreſents out · Inc 
 wardly, what is within. Reaſona - m 
ble beings are his living images. cr. 
He cannot create an intelligence ag 
capable of hating itſelf: becauſe];h; 
every creature is good, as it reſem- In 
bles its Original. But in loving 

itſelf, the creature ought to love iti gif 
ſelf only as far as it is lovely G0 
Now ſo far only it exiſts, and ſqq oy 
far is lovely, as God communicate 
to it continually its exiſtence, anda, 
perfection. It ought not then to lovqye | 
itſelf but with regard to him. Sell ally 
love, when well regulated, 1s 0 | 


® From the nature of man, 
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a conſequence, and not at all the 
tf fource of our love for God. The 
love of the infinitely great, for 
i] which, we are made, - ought to 
be the reaſon of our love for the 
el infinitely little, for which we are 
not made. This is the funda- 
{mental law of the creation. The 
5. creature exalting itſelf into a falſe 
XI divinity, can do nothing, think no- 
ſeſching, will nothing but for itſelf, 
and for its own glory. pe 
Sf * II. Order is founded on the 


itſdifferent degrees of reality, which 


Cod has given every being. To 
Illoye according to order, is to love 
every creature according to the 
nqrank it holds in the infinite ſcale 
of beings, which deſcends gradu- 


Elly from the ſupreme being down 
U 


From che idea of order. 


9A 3 
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to the leaſt created being, as in ina - 


nimate things, the greatneſs of the 
force conſtitutes the greatneſs of 
the motion; the ſame way, in intel- 
ligent beings, the greatneſs of the 
reality, or perfection ought to con- 
ſtitute the meaſure of our love. 
Without this order, the harmony 
of the celeſtial ſpirits would be 
continually diſturbed: they have 
not all the ſame degree of bliſs, 
becauſe all have not an equal ca- 
pacity. They are not however jea- 
lous of one another. They ſee clear- 


ly the beauty of that order, which 


wie do not ſee. They adhere con- 
tinually to whatever they ſee. Anc 


this acquaeſcence conſtitutes their 


lows 75; 
* IV. Ae is the . of the 


9 Prooks drawa from ſentiment. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 7 
ſoul, by which it tends, unites, and 
attaches itſelf to the objects it per- 
ceives. We may attach ourſelves 
to an object, either for the perfecti- 
on we diſcover in it; or, for the 
pleaſure it gives us. Tis the excel- 


lence of the object, that conſtitutes 


the perfection of our love. The 
more perfect an object is, the more 
is our love imperfect if we tend to 
that object from an unworthy mo- 


tive. If I love God for this reaſon 


alone that he gives me pleaſure, tis 


not he, whom I love, but myſelf. I 


tend toward him, and attach my- 
ſelf to him, it is true; but my tend- 
ency and attachment is only upon 


my own account. True love is, on 


the contrary, a juſtice we render to 

the excellence of what we love. 

Its Nature is, to go out of itſelf, to 
| Eh | 
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forget itſelf, to ſacrifice itſelf for 
the object beloved. To will no- 
thing but what it wills. In its hap- 
pineſs to find our own. What is 
elſe, is but accidental, and has no 
place in the eſſence of true love. 
** V. When we ſpake of hu- 
man love, the imagination imitates 
theſe lineaments of the ſovereign 


reaſon. It applies them ill; but it 


finds them in the conſtitution of 
our being. In all the pictures, 


which are made us of the noble 


paſſions, we intereſt ourſelves no 
farther for the heroes, than as they 


expoſe themſelves to periſh for the 


fake of what they love. 'Tis this 
tranſport, and this forgetting of 
one's ſelf which makes all the 
beauty, and elevation of human 
fentiments. _ ien 


Human and heroic love is an image of divine love. 


— — — 
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I agree that this rranſport is ne- 
ver real for the creature; which 
has neither power to carry us a- 


way from ourſelves; nor right to 
attach us to it. Whenever we love 


it without relation to God, tis on- 


ly to refer it to our 'ownſelves, 
either in a ſubtile, or groſs man- 


ner. God only is able to draw us 


out of ourſelves, by ſhewing us 


that he is infinitely lovely, and 


by imprinting his love on us. What 


is romantic, unjuſt, and impoſſi- 
ble with reſpect to the creature is 
real, juſt, and due, to the ſovereign 


being. 
* VI. Even ſelf-love ;eſelf, pays 


homa ge to this diſintereſted virtue, 
by the nen with wil it 


* Delicate ſelt- "A 12 on the appearance of 
pure love. a 


10 A DISCOURSE ON | 
ſeeks to put on its appearances. 'Tis 
only to ſave themſelves the ſhame 
of appearing to ſeek their on inte- 
reſt in that of others, that people diſ- 
guiſe ſo nicely, all the motives of 
ſelf- love in friendſhips. Nothing is 
ſo odious, as a heart always taken 
up with itſelf. Nothing flatters us ſo 
much, as certain generous actions, 
which perſuade both the world, 
and ourſelves; that we have done 
good, for the love of goodneſs, with- 
cout any view to ourſelves. So true 
it is, that man, who exiſts, not 
from himſelf, was not made for 
himſelf. His glory and perfection 
is to go out of himſelf, that he 
may loſe himſelf in the fimple love 
of the infinite beauty. N 
* VII. Pure love inſpires us not 


Itis the ſource of all civil virtues. 
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only with high and noble ſenti- 
ments of God; but is alſo the 
ſource of all the fine ſentiments. 
of humanity, tis by this princi- 


ple that we look on ourſelves no 
longer as independent beings, 
created for our own ſakes: but on 


the univerſe as a great family, of | 


which all the nations are but dif- 


ferent branches; and all mankind, 


relations and brothers to it; and 


children of one common father, 
whoſe will is, that we ſhould pre- 


fer. the good of his mig to one's 


on intereſt. 


VIII. Tis by this pure chari- 
95 that the moſt common virtues 
are transformed into divine vir- 


tues. We become amiable, polite, 
diſintereſted; not to pleaſe men, 


* It makes us amiable in ſociety. JIM 
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to dazle and to flatter them: but to 
render them good, to ſuccour them, 

to bear with them, and to live in 
peace with them, even when we 
cannot eſteem them. This gentle 
and patient love of mankind is ne- 
ver the dupe of the wicked, or the 
ungrateful, becauſe it demands no- 
thin g from them, and is content 
to do good, for the love of God a- 
lone, without any hope or return. 
*. pure love is the ſource of 
perfect friendſhips. © Self love im- 
4 patient, diſtruſtful, nice and jea- 
« lous; full of wants, and void of 
merit; ſuſpects continually both 
© itſelf and others. It grows wea- 
« ry, is diſguſted; it becomes offen- 
ded, it changes, and can reſt no 
* where. It ſees quickly the end of 


Ii is the bond of perfe friendſhips. 


— — — — 
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« what it believed to be greateſt. It 


« ſeeks always the perfect, but ne- 


« yer finds it. The love of God, as 
it loves its friends without any 
« view to itſelf; ſo without flatter- 


ing them, it loves them patiently 
“ with all their faults. All is good 


« has made, and bear with the 


4 ant of what God has not made.” 


Mr. de Cambray's doctrine carries 
the ſame ſentiments throughout; 
in religion and in ſociety. 

* X, The idea of pure love, is 
a divine impreſſion, given to man 
at his origin. We ſee the traces of 


Ci 


44 to it, provided it love what Go 


it among the heathens themſelves. 


Let us hear this trasſport of a Per- 
ſian philoſopher; . O you who con- 


duct me to the delights of para- 


It is the idea of all philoſophers, 
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diſe. 'Tis not paradiſe which I 
« ſeek, but him who made Para- 
4 diſe. On the tomb of a king of 
Perſia, is ſeen this infcription, “ the 
« pxous man ought not to love God 
« with a view of reward.“ 

| * The emperor Marcus Antoni- 
nus, and all the true diſciples of 
Zeno, are full of this maxim; that 
we muſt love virtue for the ſake 
of virtue itſelf. Tis true, they be- 
heved that happineſs was found 
in virtue: but they did not ſay, 
that we were to love virtue for the 
pleaſure we meet with in it. on 


the contrary, they taught the moſt 
difinterefted love of what they call- 


ed the honourable. « The univerſe, 


aid they, is but a city of which 


Marcus Antoninus. 
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4 zens; and the ſupreme God, the 
prince and common father. The 
law, according to which this fa- 
„mily is governed, is the ſove- 
„ reign reaſon of this common fa 
« ther. The honourable is nothing 
« elſe, but this eternal law; and vir- 
« tue is the worſhip and love of the 
, honourable, for 1ts-own perfeQi- 
© on. (a) 

* The eau, lays Plato, 
“ confifts not in any of the parti- 
* cular things, on earth, or in hea- 
ven: but the beautiful is itſelf, 


« by itſelf, always uniform to itſelf. 6 


The love of this unchangeable 
beautiful divinizes man; it tranſ 
ports him; it raviſhes him from 
(a) Cicero, of Laws, and Ends, Miet Anton 


nuss meditati 
Plato. 5 
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- « himſelf: man cannot be happy 
in himſelf. And the moſt divine 
« thing he can do, is to go out of 
«, himſelf by love (5) as, the moſt 
4 unjuſt of all men, ſays the ſame 


« philoſopher, would be he, who 
While he committed all manner 


« of crimes, ſhould paſs for juſt 


« and enjoy thus the honours of 


virtue and the pleaſures of vice.” 
So the perfect juſt man would be 
he, who ſhould love juſtice for its 
own ſake, and not for the honours 
and | pleaſures accompanying it: 

who ſhould paſs for unjuſt, while 
he practiſed the moſt exact juſtice: 
« who ſhould not ſuffer himſelf 
4 to be touched with infamies and 
« hardſhips: but ſhould remain 


4 unchangeable in the love of juſ- 


0) In the Banquet. 


19 
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« tice; not becauſe juſtice is de- 


« lightful, but becauſe it is juſt. () 


What is the law, ſays: Hiero- 
« cles, Philoſopher of Alexandria, 


and what is the order agreeing 
4 to it; and what i is the love found- 


ed on this order. The law is the 
intelligence which has created 
all things. The order is the 


« rank which it has given them, 


« ſuitably. to their dignity. The 


« love conformable to this order, i 1 
to prefer what is more perfect to 


that which is leſs perfect, not on- 


ly in all the kinds, but in all the 
« different ſpecies.” ()) 

In fine all the heathen law-giv- 
ers, and philoſophers. have ſup- 
pol ed as a fundamental Tvinciple 


(00 The Revablic. B. Be ew 
(4) Dacier's tranſlation, pit, 5 
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of ſociety as well as morality; that 
we muſt prefer the public good to 
our on ſelves; not from the hope 
of any advantage, but from the 
ſole love of the beautiful, the good, 
the juſt, and the perfect. TWas to 
this order, they belived we ought 


much as every thing elſe. Nor 
were we to ſeek to render ourſelves 
happy, by conforming to this or- 


der. On the contrary, we were] 


to devote ourſelves to periſh ; to 
facrifice ourſelves; to value our- 


ſelves as nothin g. obo the love 
of order required it. 


We find traces of this ſublime 


W which is equally diſtant. 
from ſuperſtition and incredulity, 


in the philoſophers of all coun- 
tries, all times, and all religions; 


—— —ẽ — 
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Indians, Chineſe, Arabians, Peru- 
vians. The univerſal reaſon, which 


inlightens all minds teaches the 


ſame unchangeable truths to-all 


thoſe who conſult it with attenti- 
on. The queſtion is not here; what 


the heathen have done; but what 


they have thought themſelves 
* obliged" to ſay, that they might _ | 


ſpeak of virtue as it deſerves. 


It is this philoſophy, founded on 
the moſt ſublime principles; ſource 
of the moſt noble ſentiments reve- 


renced by all the greatmen among 


the heathen; which Mr. de Cam- 


bray has unfolded, refined and 


proved, from the conſtant, univer- 
fal, ſucceſſive tradition, of the pa- 


triachs, the prophets, and the a- 


poſtles; the martyrs, the ſolitaires 
and the canonized contemplatives ; 
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the holy fathers, the approven doc- 
tors, and the founders of. the or- 
ders. Once more, it 1s that pure 
theology, which the church never 
meant to condemn, while it forbad 
the uſe of the faculty, and hyper- 
| bolical expreſſions of the ſaints. 

| _ Deeply ſtruck with what is due 
to the Sovereign perfection, theſe 
divine lovers ſeemed ſometimes to 

forget their own being and well⸗ 
being at theſe times, they have 
made impoſſible ſuppoſitions; they 
had ideas which are not accurate. 
They have ſaid things which ap- 
pear extravagant to ſuch as are 
unacquainted with the tranſports 
of love. It would be wrong to turn 
the& tranſports. into principles, 
and to juſtify their . expreſſions 
| which cannot in a n ſenſe be 


3 


which occaſioned theſe tranſports, 
is founded on ideas, the moſt fu- 


blime and exact. 


PART II. 


* 


The answER to the OBJECTIONS. 


EVERY thing conſpires then, to 


prove the doctrine of pure love. 
It has been endeavoured however, 
to combat ſuch fimple truths, by 
a thouſand objections, of which 
theſe are the chief. 


Pleaſure is the only ſ * that 
moves the human heart. The 
knowledge of the beautiful acts 

upon us only by the pleaſure it 


gives us. The nature and eſſence 
of the will as far as it is capable of 


loving, 1 is the deſire of being hap: 


B 3 
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added But the pure love, 


| 
| 
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| py. The love of. happineſs is in- 
| vincible. We cannot love God with- 
out loving him as making us 
happy. Therefore love is always 
| intereſted. Let us examine theſe 
| - maxims one by one. 
I. There is a great difference be- 
tween the ſpring by which God 
moves the will,and the reaſon for 
which we yield to that motion. 
Ihe mind may be ſeized, ſtruck and 
moved by pleaſure, but that does 
not at all diminiſh the purity of 
its love, provided that it make uſe 
ot that agreable feeling only as a 
help and warning to go to its true 
object, to render homage to his 
perfection, and to conform it ſelf 
to order. It is in this ſenſe, that we 
can love from the pleaſure, with- 
out loving for the pleaſure: and 
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it is on this account that there are 


two kinds of pleaſure., The.one is 
the end in which the ſoul reſts. 
The other is but a vehicle which 
carrys it to the object beloved. 
The firſt is a pleaſure which we 


refer to our ſelves; which employs | 


us about our ſelves, and which 


makes us love objects only for the 


fake. of our ſelves. It is thus, that 
groſs, indelicate ſouls love what- 
ever flatters, their paſſions. There 
is another pleaſure, which we re- 
ferto the object beloved, and which 
makes us forget ourſelves, that we 


may be intirely employed about 


what we love, It is thus that no- 
ble ſouls love the good qualities 


of their friends, it is thus alſo that 
perfect lovers take pleaſure in ſa- 


crificing themſelves for what they 
34 
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love. But their love is not therefore 
mercenary, that they find an infi- 
nite pleaſure in loving without re- 
garg' to themſelves. 155 

II. I ſuppoſe, that the Ewe ge 
of order, of the beautiful and the 
perfect, is always accompanied 
with pleaſure; but that pleaſure 
ſhould not be the reaſon of our 
love. To love order is to acquieſce 
in whatever we ſee in it. Theplea- 
ſure accompanyin g theknowledge 
of truth is not the reaſon for which 
Wwe acquieſce i in truth; as the plea- 
ſure which accompanies the view 
of order, is not the reaſon”! for 
which we acquieſce in its juſtice. 
In both caſes, the pure act of the 


will, is independent of the ſenſati- 
on produced in us; and founded 


on the reality we perceive without 


o YtoHdA/ . — — an © S- 
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us! Every perception ſuppoſes two 
things. The object, which acts on 


us and the ſenſation produced in 


us by its action. The object is a 
reality without us: the ſenſation 


is a mode of our ſubſtance. 
What is called beauty, lovelineſs, 
perfection, in finite beings; is often 
but a ſenſation in us, and not at 
all a reality in them. It is an agree- 
able impreſſion, which the author 
of nature produces in us by their 


means, and which we falſely refer 
to the creatures. The caſe is not 
the ſame in God. His perfeCtions 


are realities exiſting in himſelf, and 
conſequently we ought to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the modalities 
they produce in us. But it 1s not 


loving the divine perfections, to 
love them only for the ſenſations 
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they cauſe in us. That for whoſe 
ſake I love, is properly the object 
of my love. If I love the divine 
perfections only for the agreeable 
perceptions they produce in me, 
it is not theſe realities, that I love; 


but the modes of my own ſub- 


ſtance. Pleaſure is my ultimate 
end; the divine perfection is on- 
ly a mean of obtaining it. Love 
then, intereſted and diſintereſted, 
18 founded on the eſſential diſtinc- 
tion there is, between the tranſi- 
tory modalities of our finite ſub- 
ſtance, and the unchangeable per- 
fections of the infin ite eſſence. To 
lov e the ſecond for the firſt, is to 
refer the inſinitely great to the 
infinitely little, the Creator to his 
gifts, the eternal truths to our 
pleaſing ſenſations. 


18 
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Whatever then be the + ſpring 
by which God moves the will; 
whatever be the pleaſure which 
accompanies. the view of order; 
it is ſure, chat the reaſon, the rule, 
the end of our love, ought not to 
be the pleaſure we feel in our- 
ſelves; but the reality we ſee in 
the object beloved. This is all 
that is neceſſary. for eſtabliſhing 
pure love. It ſeems to me however, 
that pleaſure is not the only ſpring 
of motion in the human heart, 


and that the view of order can act 


on us by its own force. 

III. The nature and eſſence of 
the will, as far as it is capable of 
loving, is its motion toward good 


in general. But good in general 


contains two kinds; abſolute good; 
and relative good. What is good 
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in itſelf; and what is good for us: 

The honourable and the agreeable, 

the one is'meaſured by the degree 
of reality we perceived in objects; 
the other, by the degree of plea- 
ſure, we feel in ourſelves. It is God 
alone who makes us ſee the one; 
and feel the other. Becauſe it is he 
alone, who can act on ſpirits. But 
he can act on us as efficaciouſly, 
as the ſource of our knowledge, as 
He'can do as the cauſe of our plea- 
ſures: and conſequently the hu- 


man will can have, not only two 


reaſons of loving, but alſo two 
ſprings of motion. We can conſent 
to the action of God, who moves 
us; either, out of reſpect to his a- 
dorable perfections, or, out of taſte 
for our on pleaſing ſenſations. 
God can move us, by the know- 


— 
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ledge of truth; as well as, by the 
feeling of pleaſure. Were it not ſo, 
the ſovereign being would be leſs 
powerful, as the Eternal wiſdom, 
than as author of our corporeal 
| ſenſations. There is a great diffe- 
; || rence then between the motion to- 
wards good in general; and the 
| deſire of happineſs in particular. 
The one is but a branch of the o- 
S cher. THY 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, that to 
- [know truth, is to ſee it afar off, 
o but to feel truth, is to ſee it at hand; 
o fand that this feeling operates on 
it Jus, only by the pleaſure it gives us. 
'S lt ſeems to me on the contrary; that 
a truth often pleaſes us in the ſpe- 
te Jculation, and at a diſtance; but is 
8. Juneaſy to us, in the practice and 
v- approach. It is then that it contra- 


— — . = Lo 
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dicts our moſt favourite taſtes, and 
inclinations: it ſhews us the ſacri- 


fices, we ought to make to the in- 
finite being. It unvails to us, the 


turnings and windings of our 


ſelf-· love; the impurity of its vir- 


tues; and our uſurpations on the 


rights of the divinity. This ap- 
proach of truth, far from giving 


us pleaſing ſenſations, pierces the 
heart with the ſharpeſt pains, and 


yet, nevertheleſ 8, we remain faith- 


ful to it. 


It is true that OY ſouls are 


pleaſed with this conformity to or- 
der, but pleaſure is not taken a- 


lone, for an agreeable ſenſation of 
the ſoul, it is taken alſo for a4 


free act of the will. It is thus, that 


a ſovereign ſays, in his acts“ Such 
* is our pleaſure: that is to ſay, 
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whatever we love, pleaſes us: that is 
to ſay, we will it. Pleaſure in that 
caſe, is not the ſpring which 
moves the will. It is itſelf the ve- 


ry motion of the will. It is not a 
previous delectation occaſioning 
dur love, it is a free complacency 
which conſtitutes the very eſſence 
and exerciſe of our love itſelf, * 
Souls buried in matter, do not 


comprehend this ſublime love of 


virtue, men ordinarily act, only 
by the force of a pleaſure, more 
or leſs groſs. But what they do, 
is not what they ought to do. 
The impotence of nature; blind 


ed and weakened by the paſſions, 


is not the law of nature, enlight- 
ened and ſtrengthned by the ſove: 
reign reaſon. God accommodates 
himſelf at firſt to the weakneſs of 


j 
+ 
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our imperfect and diſeaſed nature. 


He inebriates us with, celeſtial 
pleaſures, to counterballance in us 


| the weight of the terreſtrial. Then 


we attach ourſelves to. virtue, for 
the ſake. of the delights that ac- 


4 company it. But in proportion as 


the ſoul purifies, its love becomes 
more intellectual. Ut 18 always in 


its power to reſiſt the divine action. 


But as long as the ſoul concurs 


with it, the divinity takes poſſeſſi- 
on of man, raiſes him above him- 


ſelf, and makes him place his 


| happineſs. in the ſovereign. will ; 


and not at all in his own pleaſing 
ſenſations. This is the triumph of 


wiſdom over. the human heart; 
this is the martyrdom of the di- 


vine love. 
The Pa gans ſeem to have had 


/ / ( - ne 
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ſome idea of this two-fold kind of 
virtue: tis on that account, that 
Hierocles ſays * we muſt firſt be⸗ 
come men by the moral and ci- 
vil virtues: and then, gods, by 
the divine and ſuper- human vir- 
* tues.” His whole dan is full 
of this maxim. 

IV. The love of Fhappirieſsi is in- 
eie but there is one happi- 
neſs, which conſiſts in our pleaſ- 
ing ſenſations; and another, which 
conſiſts in conformity to order. 
The wicked ſacrifice, every day, 
the ſecond to the firſt; the ſaints 
are able to ſacrifice the firſt to the 
ſecond. This is what moſt part 
of the celeſtial ſpirits do, and will 
do for a whole FRY: They have | 


* Hierocles' commentary on the old er 
of Pythagoras, 12255 * 


* 
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not, all, the ſame degree of know- || fi 
ledge, pleaſures and tranſports. I H 
Nevertheleſs, they are all happy; tl 
becauſe they do not meaſure their || © 
happineſs, by their on ſenfati- Ih 
ons, but by their conformity to || © 
| _ the divine will. It is thus that all I 
| - Intelligences would be obliged to d 
love God; ſuppoſing that, in eter- N 
nity, he had given them a degree Ib 
© perfection and bliſs, far inferi- I 


dur to that of the immediate viſion 


of his eſſence. Tis undoubtedly I 
from theſe principles, that the car- fal 
dinal de Noailles, and Mr. de Meaux 
have eſtabliſhed it as a tenet of 
faith; in the articles of Iſſy; That | 
it is poſſible to inſpire. ſouls in 
pain, and truly humble, with a 
s conſent to the will of God; tho 
even Ay a very falle eee is: 
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ſtead of the eternal happineſs pro- 
miſed to the juſt, he ſhould keep 
them in eternal torments, with- 
out, however, depriving them of 
his grace and love. Nobody, but 
two prelates, ſo oppoſite to the il- 
luſions of quietiſm, as theſe were, 
durſt have ſpoke this language. 
Nor is it neceſſary, for the eſta- 
bliſhing the doctrine of pure love, 
to puſhi the ſacrifice ſo far: 

Further, the love of happineſs is 
invincible, in this ſenſe; that, as we 
always love ourſelves, either for 
the ſake of God, or of ourſelves; ſo 
we always deſire happineſs, from 
a motive more or leſs noble. There 
an irregular deſire of happineſs; 
which conſiſts in willing what 
leaſes us, what flatters us, and 
gives us joy; without regard to or- 
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der. This deſire, far from being 


invincible; ought to be extinguiſh- 
ed in us for ever. But there is a 
regular deſire of happineſs, which 


conſiſts in willing good to our 
ſelves, in as far as we are ern 


of the divinity. 
This deſire of happineſs is ;\nfver 
ſeparated from pure love. Far we 
can never love perfectly, without 
loving whatever belongs. to, and 


whatever reſembles. the beloved. 


In fine, our true happineſs conſiſts 
in knowing, and loving the infi- 


nite perfection. The more we 
know of it, the more we love it.] 
Ihe more we love it, the more we 


wiſh to love it. For the nature of 


true love includes neceſſarily a de- 
' fire of loving always; and conſe 


quently, pure love increaſes chaſte 


— — — — 


„ . 


— 


Jing that it ſhould be animated, 
regulated, and ennobled by love?! 


Jo love God, as bleſſing us, is to 
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hope. It does not at all deſtroy! 
hope; but only perfects the mo- 
tives of it. It is then we aſpire to 
the beatific viſion; not only by a 
general will, as we will every 
thing Which God wills that we 
ſhould will, even the moſt duties: g 


rent thin gs; but, further, by a 


ſpecial will, as a ſtate which u- 
nites us to the ſovereign purity, 
conſummates our love, and renders: 
it unchangeable. Do we the leſs: 
deſire happineſs, that we deſire it 
from a motive worthy of God?! 
Do we annihilate hope, by teach- 


V. We ought to love God as bleſ· 
ang us: but we ought to love him 
ſtill more as ſovereignly perfect. 
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love him for the good things he 
procures to us. It is to love him 
for the finite participation of his 
gifts. It is to love him, for what 
he does in us; which is always in- 
[| finitely little in compariſon of 
 whatihe is himſelf. To love God, 
for his own ſake, is to love him 
for his immenſe totality. It is to 
love him on account of the infi- 
nite realities which are in him, al- 
though we can never ſee them in 
their Whole extent. It is to love 
him, for what we know of him; In 
and not for what we feel of him. It 
It is to love without meaſure, the IA 
heing without bounds. It is this Ip 
love, which, alone, dilates, exalts, Ih 
and gives a kind of immenſity to In 
the ſoul. But further, we cannot In 
| love God, as infinitely perfect, Id 


| 
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_ loving him, as bleſſing 


becauſe his communicative 
alte like his other attributes, 
is a divine perfection. This way 
of loving God, as bleſſing us, does 
not at all diminiſh the puri- 
ty of our love: but to love him 
for this reaſon alone, that he can 
bleſs us, is to ſeperate hope from 
charity. It is to divide what God 
has united: it is to confound ſpeciſic 
motives, with theological virtues. 
Weary and fatigued with theſe 
metaphſiycal ſearches, let us return 
to the ſimple, which makes always 
the true ſublime. We ought to 
place all our pleaſure, and all our 


Ihappineſs in God. But we ought. 
Inot to love him only for pleaſure, 


nor for happineſs. We ought in- 


deed to love him for His benefits, 


' 
} 


but we ought to love him infinite- 


17 more, for his perfections, be- 
cauſe God "IEF 4 7 ng? all 
his gifts. $ 


+ Theſe are not ſubtile dn 


of the underſtanding; but the de- 
licacies of a heart capable of lov- 


ing. The human heart is an excel- 


lent philoſopher, when it gives it- 
ſelf up to be guided by the dic- 
gates of pure and ſimple nature, 
1 reſtored by grace ; without having 
learned the vain diſtinctions of the 
\ ſchool, It knows from its own 


feelings, how to ſeparate the inte- 
reſts of. the beloved from thoſe of 
the lover: but it is neceſſary to be a 


lover, to know the effects of love. 


It is neceſlary to have experienced 


the power of the divine love, to be 


ed from Mr. de Cambray. If there 
be any ching good in this diſ. 
courſe, I owe it to him. I have on- 
I related what he has often told 
„me. This analyſis of his princi- 
| ples was wanting to his hiſtory, 
and I have undertaken it only, to 
x make this prelate known, by his 
9 ſentiments, as well as by his acti- 
je ons. It is thus that my reſpect and 
A | gratitude follow him, even in the 4 
e- Sra . 5 
of go 
FI 3 „ 
re. F 1 8. p | 
ed | | 
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able to know how far it can exalt 

the human heart. J 

Such are the leſſons have Wen- : 
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